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does not anywhere state the authoritative text on which he has founded 
his translation — a serious omission in a scholarly work of this character. 
It is true that he sometimes acknowledges assistance from certain older 
translations, but in most instances no clue is furnished to the document 
which he has used as the basis for his translation. Take for example 
the constitution of Russia. We are informed (volume ii, page i8i , note 
I ) that the English text of the October Manifesto is a " free translation ' ' 
of the French text published in the Journal de St. Petersbourg, but no 
hint is given as to the source from which the fundamental law itself is 
taken. A comparison of Dr. Dodd's version with the highly authentic 
German edition by Dr. Schlesinger, published in the Jahrbuch des 
Offentlichen Rechts for 1908 shows that the former omits several very 
important chapters, passing them over by reference only, and further- 
more makes some errors in detail, besides being so free as to be mis- 
leading in places. It would be interesting, incidentally, to know how 
near one could get to the realities of the government of Russia by 
memorizing this "constitution." The translation of the Austrian 
fundamental laws is also faulty in a few matters, and certainly Professor 
Ulbrich (Jahrbuch des Offentlichen Rechts, volume ii, pages 297 et 
seq.) does not take Dr. Dodd's view of the Hungarian version of the 
law regulating the common affairs of Austria-Hungary (volume ii,page 
114, note i). This criticism, however, is intended only to illustrate 
some of the difficulties in the way of executing so large a scheme as 
Dr. Dodd has undertaken — not to detract from the high excellence and 
general utility of his work. It is to be hoped, in closing, that no 
teacher will attempt to include all or even a major part of these con- 
stitutions in a course of instruction in public law. The American 
student of politics who knows how difficult it is to find out what is going 
on at the capital of his state, will not try to keep twenty- two capitals 
within the range of his vision. 

Charles A. Beard. 

Principles of Politics. By Jeremiah W. Jenks. New York, 
The Columbia University Press, 1909. — xviii, 175 pp. 

The Development of the State. By J. Q. Dealey. New York, 
Silver, Burdett and Company, 1909. — 314 pp. 

The field of public affairs has long been the common where browse 
the philosopher and the moralizer, the publicist and the social reformer, 
the man of learning and the man of practical experience. These vary- 
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ing attitudes find their amalgam in Professor Jenks's lectures on the 
Blumenthal Foundation at Columbia University which now appear in 
book form. The attempt has been, says the author, "to bring into 
closer touch than is usual the work of the scholar and the practical 
man of affairs." 

The opening chapter discusses ' ' The Nature of the State and of 
Government." The title is more philosophical than the treatment. 
The author tells us that " the men who compose the government give 
character to the state," and bids us "not forget that the state is not 
a higher thing than all of us or at any rate than the best of us." 

Succeeding chapters consider the social and economic problems 
which require political action and the methods by which such action 
may best be made effective. After a consideration of such fundamental 
questions as the proper scope of a constitution, the function of legisla- 
tion, of administration and of judicial decision, we have an examina- 
tion of the more special problems of party allegiance, the efficacy of 
third parties, qualifications for suffrage, separation of local from gen- 
eral issues, the gerrymander and the various methods of selecting and 
apportioning representatives. The tone throughout is one of discussion 
rather than of advocacy — a presentation of the problem to be solved 
and an impartial exposition of the merits and demerits of each solution 
suggested. Of exact and detailed information there is little. But the 
fruits of scholarship and experience have been used as illustrative ma- 
terial in a general discussion of the various expedients available to those 
who desire to promote our civic welfare. 

The work might well have been designed as a primer of political 
morality — an examination of the nature of humanity to discover what 
motives prompt men to action and a consideration of the ideals which 
ought to determine their conduct. We are told that a free country 
should be a country of law, that legislators should take to heart the in- 
terest of the people, that one should vote for the interest of the public 
rather than for one's own private interest , — and kindred truths , whole- 
some and inspiring. 

To the student of political science the lectures contain little that is 
unfamiliar. For the popular audience for which they are intended 
they are valuable as the contribution of a man of wide experience and 
sound judgment in the matters with which he deals. 

In Professor Dealey's book we have an attempt to treat from the 
standpoint of political science much of the material usually accredited 
to economics and sociology. The State develops, says the author, in 
accord with definite laws and principles largely determined by the con- 
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ditions of economic and intellectual life. So political science is held 
to include the study not only of the state but of the conditions essential 
to its existence and development. Yet he modestly regards it as a 
branch of the "larger study known as social science or sociology." 

Part One discusses " Social and Political Development" after the 
somewhat imaginative genetic method of many writers on early civiliza- 
tion. Part Two, entitled "The Sovereignty of the State," is con 
cerned mainly with the activities of individuals properly subject to 
governmental control. 

The remaining two-thirds of the work deals with government. Gov- 
ernments are classified, powers are separated, and each several power, 
is discussed. Of chief importance as a contribution to political thinking 
is the emphasis laid on the separation of the administrative function 
from the executive, and the treatment of the electorate as a fourth de- 
partment of government. Since the entire people of the state never 
act politically, the function of the electorate is derivative and repre- 
sentative quite as much as is that of the legislature. It would be well 
to point out, however, that this function is not coordinate with the 
other three, but an organized power of government, controlling though 
not directing the others, intermediate between them and that unorgan- 
ized power which we term the ultimate sovereign. 

Professor Dealey, by an excellent analysis of material culled from 
writers in various fields, has given a broad survey and composite picture 
which fulfills the hope expressed in his preface that the " student and 
general reader may obtain an outline of political organization and ac- 
tivity, so coordinated that he will be able to understand more clearly 
the meaning of political institutions." 

Thomas Reed Powell. 

University of Illinois. 

The Repeal of the Missouri Compromise : its Origin and 
Authorship. By P. Orman Ray. Cleveland, The Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 1909. — 315 pp. 

To one moderately well acquainted with the history of the United 
States during the "Middle Period" the proposition that anything at 
the same time new and important could be said on the subject treated 
in this volume is likely to occasion a lifting of the eyebrows and a 
compassionate smile. No topic has been more copiously exploited by 
both those who were personally concerned in the episode and those who 
have looked at it historically. Responsibility for the repeal of the 



